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HE breath of that December was harsh. The wind 

moaned in the woods on the country hillside or sighed 
in the bare hedgerow or muttered fitfully as it drove the 
rusty leaves in scattered panic down the narrow road. 
Gloomy clouds frowned heavily as they clung to the hilltops 
or as they moved in sullen masses across the dim sky. The 
faint light of the dawn had deepened into day when on the 
road one dark figure first appeared, then another, and another 
then scattered groups of men and women came from behind 
the hill or from across the field, all moving quietly towards 
the cross-roads where the country chapel stood. As the peo- 
plet met along the way and as they thronged into the chapel 
yard, one could hear echoed and re-echoed everywhere the 
dear old home wish, “A Happy Christmas to you!” 

No sad sound of winter, no dreary winter gloom, dulled 
or darkened the warmth or brightness of that welcome: for 
every voice had a subdued but merry ring in it and every 
eye was lit with gentle but radiant sunshine. That gladness 
came not from the earth or air or sky without, but from 
within the soul. When all had entered, there uprose through 
the reverential stillness the song of the voices of children 
chanting the “Adeste Fideles.”’ A sweetness that had its 
mysterious pathos, a sympathy that had its mysterious joy, 
a weakness that had its mysterious courage, a triumph that 
had its mysterious awe, strange contrasts of emotions modu- 
lated into one melody of the heart, strange contrasts of deep 
vibrations of the soul harmonized into one worship, trembled 
or sighed or flooded or rippled, as the glorious Christmas 
hymn pealed forth in endearing strain, then resounded in 
exultant chorus, then sank into an embalmed silence like 
the words of a friend that fade from the lips but are fra- 
grant for ever and fresh in the heart. It was the a 
of Christmas Day. 

The traffic in London had grown until it seemed that it 
could not grow greater, and yet week after week, day after 
day it became more dense, more tumultuous in its conflict- 
ing yet ordered currents, more heavy in its huge loads, more 
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rapid in its business hurry, more impetuous in its pleasure 
quest. Enormous piles of endless packages, boxes, hampers, 
usurped the railway platforms or came in or went out by 
the panting or screaming trains; the shops were overflow- 
ing with stores and crammed with customers. 

But this morning the streets are silent and empty, the 
shops are closed and the whole huge city is noiseless and mo- 
tionless as though the tumult and turmoil and uproar of the 
traffic of yesterday had been but a phantom of dreamland. 
Waves of sleet are flung against the window panes by the 
savage wind or hurled along the street in drenching cloud 
or changeful gust. Only a stray figure appears from time 
to time to flit along on the sheltered side or to stagger at 
the blustering corner. You have just passed a little way 
out of the Strand when you hear the sound of a music that 
is sweet and solemn. Suddenly it is louder and clearer as if 
its glad triumphant strains are pouring out through open 
doors. It is the ‘“Adeste Fideles.”” At once you are in the 
midst of a crowd. Through the winter wet they come, but 
under every umbrella or hood there is a smile like the first 
sunshine of spring, and amongst the muffled figures hurrying 
on through the sleet you hear the ring of voices merry as 
birds repeating, “A Happy Christmas to you.” 

As on the lonely hillside or in the crowded town, so also 
in the desert or on the ocean, beyond the eastern plains or 
beyond the western waters, beneath the Southern Cross or 
beneath the polar star, everywhere Christmas brings to 
Catholic hearts a happiness which is both dear and sacred, 
dear because it has been born of the love of home, and sa- 
cred because it has been consecrated by the birth of Christ. 
Hence to ponder over the fond and hallowed meaning of 
Christmas must intensify the happiness which binds the 
home circle together with endearing charm, or which with 
sympathetic spell can bring the exile back to sit once more 
in dream at least by the beloved fire of long ago. The 
meaning of the happiness of Christmas may be more clearly 
understood by turning back to the first Christmas night. 

The first Christmas night showed in vivid contrast the 
false happiness which is worshiped by the worldly World 
and the true happiness which is brought to us by the birth 
of Christ. Your fancy may flash back across the centuries 
in order to paint in opposing pictures the scenes which took 
place that night at Jerusalem in the palace of King Herod 
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and at Bethlehem in the royal birthplace of the King of 
kings. The edict of the Emperor Augustus had gathered 
from afar the pilgrim sons of the Hebrew nation. Each 
must register his name on the spot which is the old home 
of his family, and each must bring tribute to fill the greedy 
coffers of the Cesar. 

Jerusalem held indeed the crowd of its own citizens, but 
to that crowd are now added the multitudes of their kindred 
from beyond the mountains and from across the seas. 
Strange faces throng the street and strange figures knock 
at every door. Those who had never known Jerusalem sit 
round the fireside of their fathers. That night King Herod 
will have held high festival to welcome the illustrious visitors 
who are his and his city’s guests. Although the night is 
wet and cold, crowds of poor folk are thickening in the 
streets where the great folk must pass in order to enter the 
palace of the King. As the courtier, with graceful step and 
jaunty air, reaches the royal gate, he flings his mantle to his 
man, shines-for an instant in his splendid though subdued 
attire and disappears within. 

Next comes the Roman officer with clanging step and 
clashing sword, his huge frame knit with soldier strength, 
his huge limbs balanced with soldier ease, his fierce eyes 
flashing beneath a frown, like the frown of the eagle on his 
helmet-top. The crowd shrinks back as he passes, and the 
poor men murmur: “Oh, the great folk, the grand folk, the 
happy folk! We have to wear out our hands in hard toil, 
we have to shiver and starve in order that iron Rome may 
have her iron men well fed and well clad, well trained to 
pour out a nation’s blood with their iron sword and to stamp 
out a nation’s honor with their iron heel. Oh, the great 
folk, the grand folk, the happy folk!” 

Next, with swinging, swift and measured trot, a dozen 
stalwart slaves come bounding on, bearing upon their shoul- 
ders the long shafts of a dainty covered couch wherein re- 
clines a lady of high degree. They stop at the entrance, and 
as they gently lower their burden to the ground out through 
the curtains the lady steps. Above her head a white feather 
floats and flowers cluster and diamonds flash. Around her 
throat and arms and on her fingers rare gems of deep luster 
and sparkling sheen play with the light from torch or lan- 
tern. The cloud-like folds and rustling richness of her 
robe pass like a vision before the poor women’s eyes while 
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the air is enchanted with the perfume of Araby and with the 
breath of the roses of Sharon. The poor women stare and 
wonder and murmur: “Oh, the great folk, the grand folk, 
the happy folk! Surely God gives every joy to the fortunate 
few, while we poor women must waste out our hearts in 
want and weep out our souls in sorrow. Oh, the great folk, 
the grand folk, the happy folk!” 

The guests have all crowded in, and the tall guards 
stand on watch at the closed door, but the common crowd 
still lingers about; for the odor of the great banquet pene- 
trates from within, and as the blaze of light comes through 
the tall windows and falls upon the pinched white faces of 
the poor it shows their nostrils distended, drinking in with 
jealous hunger the delicious smell of the meats. They hear 
the loud rippling of laughter and the muffled strains of the 
music. Later, the music is quicker and merrier with the 
whirling rhythm of dance and the feet of the poor beat time 
in responsive delight to the inebriating thrill of its measure. 
The night is waning and only a few loiterers are left in the 
street, but the echo of their thought is still resounding: “Oh, 
the great folk, the grand folk, the happy folk!” 

Is this true? Is it true that the great folk are always 
the happy folk? Is it true that satin and silk are habitually 
folded over the happiest hearts, and that cotton or tweed 
cover only the living dwelling-place of grief? Can the 
coronet of nobility cure a brain which is racked with jealous 
fear, and sleepless care, or which is ravaged with creeping 
horrors bred of reptile sin? Can riches heal the heart which 
has lost its hope, or can they renew within the sick soul the 
peace and promise of its childhood day? Come in thought 
to another scene. 

About six miles from Jerusalem, up on the mountain top, 
stands Bethlehem, the city of David. Here are gathered on 
this first Christmas night the sons of King David’s line. 
Passing through the jostling streets and beyond the crowded 
inn, you come to where a cave in the rough mountain rock 
had been made to serve as a stable with rudely added 
shelter. Enter, and pause to contemplate that scene. It is 
so sad, so dreary, so lonely, so forlorn! Up here on the 
height the winter wind shrieks wildly, or, where it struggles 
in through the chinks of the rafters or wall, dismally wails. 
Little piles of snow are scattered about under every crevice 
and cleft. A dim lantern lights up the desolate gloom. An 
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ox and an ass are stabled there. Near the manger stands 
the tall figure of a man, beside the manger a girl-like mother 
kneels with her face bending over her new-born babe whom 
she has just swathed in linen bands and placed upon the 
manger straw. Does it not look like the very picture of sad- 
ness, of want, of abandonment? But when you reverently 
gaze upon that mother’s face you behold a strange bright 
beam of mysterious joy reflected from the face of her Child. 
It is a joy so true, so great, so deep, so full, so overflowing, 
so far beyond all human word, so far above all human 
thought that ever since that Christmas night the Church 
renews the memory of it as a very mystery of joy. 

The joy of that night gave its brightness to the hope 
of all earlier ages, and its warmth to the gratitude of the 
ages which look back in faith upon this love gift of God to 
man. It is the central point of time. It is the central point 
of space. Towards it the earth is lifted up. Towards it the 
heavens stoop. Around it the stars revolve. It is the cradle 
of the Christ. It is the home of the Christian. It is a mys- 
tery of joy. 

To some this joy comes back in simple human ways. 
Christmas to the child is, of all the year, the time of merry 
festival, of glad gifts, of kinder condescension towards its 
little whims and of more loving sharing in its little sports. 
It is a time when the child’s affection is gently drawn forth, 
fondly caressed, and then lovingly put back into its child 
heart embalmed with a memory which will always awaken 
again with the tenderness of a tear and with the sacredness 
of a prayer as often as Christmas comes back. The aged 
most often look upon Christmas with the simple gaze of a 
child’s eyes, for a softened although saddened experience 
will have taught them the truthfulness which can recognize 
its blessing and joy, even though it recall many a face that 
has faded and many a voice that has spoken its last good- 
bye. 

To some this joy is quite unknown. To the unbeliever, 
Christmas is a mere outward show, an empty custom, a 
meaningless pageant. But to the unbeliever there is no 
reality in life beyond the reality of the brute, and no 
worth in life beyond the mere glutting of the brute’s desire. 
To the cynic, Christmas is hateful because the cynic has 
made his own character hateful, poisoning all his gentle ap- 
preciations, stifling all his generous impulses, denying all 
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truth to kindliness and fostering only what is unhealthy be- 
cause scornful, and rejoicing in what is false because bitter. 

To the true Christian, Christmas is a time which, under- 
neath the laughter of its merriment or the sigh of its 
memory, has a peace as secure as the message of Angels, a 
hope as Divine as the God who is human, and a love as 
human as the Child who is God. 

The touchstone of true happiness is in its independence 
of changing time or crumbling clay. It is more than a pass- 
ing phase of feeling, more than a passing flush of pleasure. 
It is a balanced state of calm mind, and a tranquil state of 
ordered character, deep-rooted in the inmost substance of a 
soul which holds with actual grasp or certain hope whatever 
is broadly needed for the fulfilment of its noble aims and 
for the contentment of its becoming love. Hence, while 
the happiness which is complete in every way and in full 
measure is only found in Heaven, yet a happiness which is 
true in its substance and real in its kind, although shadowed 
by passing sorrow or hurt by passing pain, may dwell within 
the soul which is at peace with God. Still, this peace which 
is the germ of all true happiness had of old to bear its fruit 
amidst the clouds and terror of Jehovah’s Law. 

But Jehovah became Jesus. From out of His eternity 
He entered Time. Laying aside His majesty He clothed 
Himself in clay. The awfulness of His omnipotence He 
changed for the feebleness of a Child. In the abyss of His 
beatitude He now first learned to taste the sweetness of a 
tear. His Divine happiness became human through a moth- 
er’s love, and His love became incarnate within the heart of 
a human Babe. 

This is the happiness of Christmas. Our God became 
our Brother, and our Brother was born a Babe, that we 
should know how near we are to Him in Divine and human 
love, that thus with Him we tread our pilgrim path, leaning 
upon Him in our weakness, sharing His sympathy in our 
sorrow, knowing with unfaltering faith that our way is safe, 
feeling with abiding joy His peace within our soul until at 
last, through the winter night, we come to the happy Christ- 
mas gathering in the Home of our beloved Brother, our glori- 
ous King, our God who for our sake became a Babe. 
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How Bethlehem Celebrates 


Reprinted from the New Zealand “Month,” December 20, 1927 


E shall go up to Bethlehem—the Bethlehem of today. 

And, in spirit, we shall pass the holy night of Christ- 

mas in the little city of Judea, where, twenty centuries ago 

first shone forth the Light of the World. For we have often 

wondered how the City of Christmas celebrates within its 

gates the day which has blazoned its name upon the pages 
of history. 

Leaving Jerusalem, with its sad memories, we set out for 
Bethlehem, with hearts full of joyous anticipation, eager to 
participate in the solemn recital of the Office, and to be 
present at the Pontifical Mass, which will be celebrated at 
midnight by the Latin Patriarch of Jerusalem. Nearing the 
end of our journey along the road of Hebron, we pass the 
tomb of Rachel. Already grouped about it are a crowd of 
country-folk in their colorful costumes. They are awaiting 
the arrival of Msgr. Barlassina, the present Latin Patriarch 
of Jerusalem, who is responsible directly to the Pope for 
the care of souls in the land hallowed by the footsteps of 
Our Lord Himself. We, however, have not the patience of 
the Orient, and we hurry on to explore the treasures that 
await us in the now almost empty Basilica of the Nativity. 

The narrow little streets of the town are filled with the 
people from all the surrounding country. There is a festal 
air abroad. Here and there, we see camels, mules, donkeys; 
and we recall a picture of these same streets filled with the 
ancestors of these humble folk, and in imagination we seek 
among them the two travelers from Nazareth who reached 
their destination at a time when Cesar Augustus ruled in 
Rome, and at his decree “‘all went to be enrolled, each one 
to his own city.” We learn that many of those about us in 
the City of David claim to be kinsmen of the Holy Family. 
This is not hard to believe, as they retain the customs and 
even the very form of dress that we associate with the time 
of Mary and Joseph. 

But here we are at the door of the Basilica of the Na- 
tivity—after Calvary, the most sacred spot in Christendom. 
That it is the actual place of the birth of Our Lord, there is 
no doubt: for immediately after the Ascension, the holy 
places intimately associated with His life were made places 
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of pilgrimage. Out of hatred for Christianity, the Roman 
Emperors sought to eradicate the devotion of the Christians, 
and erected temples to pagan deities on these sacred spots. 
Here, a shrine of Venus was erected. But pious traditions 
survived this attempt to destroy memories. Hence St. 
Helena, the mother of the Emperor Constantine, had no 
difficulty in identifying the cave wherein Our Lord was 
born, and she erected over it a magnificent Basilica of which 
the dimensions may still be traced despite the disfigurements 
of the hybrid restorations of succeeding centuries. The 
formerly imposing facade has been reduced to a small square 
entrance. As we pass through its narrow doorway, we no- 
tice on the left side the military guard, a necessary precau- 
tion since the fanatical Greek schismatics forcibly took pos- 
session in 1757. The Basilica is about 110 feet in length, 
and is divided into five naves by four columns of red mar- 
ble. Its walls are plastered; but, here and there, we see lit- 
tle mosaics, which are all that remain of the once beautiful 
decoration of the whole interior. The vaulting of the roof is 
of wood, and the only ornament is a great lamp. The 
sanctuary, according to the custom of the Oriental Rites, 
is adorned with many pictures of saints wrought in silver. 
Here we might remark, the use of this Basilica is at present 
forbidden to the Latins. .. . 

On each side of the sanctuary, we notice stairs which 
lead down to the Grotto of the Nativity. We descend, and 
find ourselves in a cave-like chapel of irregular dimensions. 
At its widest, it is about fifteen feet from wall to wall; in 
length, it is about thirty feet or more. Though the walls 
and pavement are covered with white marble, the grotto is 
still for the most part in its natural state—similar to many 
other caves found in different parts of the Holy Land, which 
are still used by the shepherds for stabling their flocks. 
Daylight does not enter here, and the lighting is provided 
by fifty-three oil lamps, mostly the gifts of noble families. 
In a niche, situated between the stairways, is the actual spot 
at which Our Lady in an ecstasy of love gave to the world 
its Saviour. The place is covered with a slab of white mar- 
ble, and in the center is a silver star around which are writ- 
ten the words: Hic de Maria Virgine Iesus Christus natus 
est (Here, Jesus Christ was born of the Virgin Mary). Fif- 
teen lamps, burning day and night, shine above this hal- 
lowed spot. 
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In another part of the grotto we see the Sanctuary of the 
Crib in which there is a beautiful picture of the Divine 
Child. Nearby, the Three Wise Men are commemorated by 
an altar. In another place we are shown the little hole in 
the pavement where, according to a pious tradition, there 
arose a spring of water which supplied the Holy Family dur- 
ing their stay in the Cave. A door brings us to the Chapel 
of St. Joseph, where, it is said, the angel told him to take 
the Child and His Mother and go into Egypt. From this 
chapel, we descend five steps into the Chapel of the Holy 
Innocents. When the soldiers of Herod began their cruel 
commission, the mothers of Bethlehem took refuge in many 
of the caves in the vicinity. Within the one in which we 
now stand, some were martyred. Before we ascend the 
other stairway to the Basilica, we pay a visit to the tombs 
of St. Jerome and his two disciples, who from this place 
gave to the world his great masterpiece, the translation of 
the Bible. 

Once again in the Basilica, we notice that the crowds 
are gathering and an air of expectancy pervades. We feel 
that the Patriarch cannot be far distant, and we go out into 
the sunlight to await his arrival. An imposing procession 
is approaching. Slowly it draws near to the adjoining Ba- 
silica of St. Catherine, which, with the other churches of 
the Holy Land, is in the charge of the Franciscans. 

After the entrance of the Patriarch within the sanctuary, 
it is only a matter of moments until Solemn Vespers opens 
officially the liturgical celebration of Christmas. Around 
us are peoples scemingly from every nation under heaven; 
but, we remember, the majority are the natives of the royal 
city of David, and its neighborhood. Here they kneel with 
the representative of Christ’s Vicar on earth, and the 
thought that is uppermost in the minds of all is fittingly 
expressed in the words that strike on our ears and sink deep 
into our hearts: “Tomorrow the iniquity of the earth shall 
be blotted out; the Saviour of the world shall reign over us.” 

Great numbers of the people remain in the church. All 
the evening there is a steady ingress of new arrivals; and by 
ten o'clock the whole of the space is occupied. At that hour. 
the selomn chanting of Matins commences. Never has the 
great story of Christmas and all that it signifies so impressed 
itself on our minds, as when, in the midst of these most sa- 
cred associations, we heard recounted, in the simple se- 
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quences of the Gregorian chant, the expectation of the peo- 
ples in bondage, the glimmering light that was given to 
them of the expectation of a Saviour, the preliminary antici- 
pations—all culminating in the story of the first Christmas 
night. Just outside the small city, are the actual fields in 
which the shepherds heard the message of great joy. Beside 
us is the very cave in which the fulfilment of the prophecies 
was accomplished. Never before have we joined with such 
exaltation in the singing of the ““Te Deum,” which gathers 
in its simple yet majestic sentences our impressions, our 
hopes, our thanks to God. 

In the stillness that preceded midnight, the bells of Beth- 
lehem answer one another in telling to the world the mes- 
sage of the angels. Upon the self-same neighboring fields, 
across the olive groves and the vineyards, the glory of the 
Lord has shone in another midnight centuries ago. And to- 
night the bells announce the message: “Unto us is born to- 
day in the City of David a Saviour, which is Christ the 
Lord.” 

The Basilica is not large enough to accommodate the 
thousands of pious people who have come to celebrate the 
Nativity. For them, Mass is said in the open space before 
the Church, the bitter cold of the night air being relieved 
by innumerable braziers which light up an impressive scene. 

Around the Manger on the first Christmas night, the 
humble shepherds made adoration, and after them the great 
ones from distant places of the earth. Tonight, within the 
Basilica, around the altar throne of the Saviour, there are 
shepherds from the nearby hillsides bent low in adoration, 
and with them are the great ones of the earth, represented 
by the British Governor, and the consuls of the nations. 
The choir seems tonight to be endowed with angelic voices— 
a fit accompaniment to fervent prayer. And when the tri- 
umphant pean of joy and praise peals forth in the Gloria 
of the angels, our hearts well up in indescribable emotion. 

Still overwhelmed with the happiness of the festival, we 
are privileged to accompany the Deacon of the Mass to the 
very site of the Nativity, where he sings the Gospel of St. 
Luke. How suggestive is that simple ceremony! In that 
historic place, as we hear the simple Lucian narrative, the 
twenty centuries that separate us from the event so com- 
memorated, vanish: faith remains supreme, and the knee 
bends instinctively, while the heart crys out in love and 
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veneration: ‘Truly, most Holy Child, Thou art the Son of 
God!” The Mass then continues to its triumphant close: 
“The Word was made Flesh and dwelt amongst us!” 

Still overcome with the beauty and the significance of 
the festival, we go out into the splendor of the Oriental 
night. The moon casts soft shadows over the fields of 
Beitsahur. And, glorious in the firmament, the stars that 
shone above this little town of Bethlehem two thousand 
years ago seem to twinkle out in their gladness the message 
they heard on such another night as this: “Glory to God in 
the highest, and on earth peace to men of good will!” 


The Church a Unique Guide 
Rev J. B. Roper 


Reprinted from the Melbourne “Advocate” 


HE Catholic Church claims that she can fully satisfy 

all man’s needs, intellectual, moral and religious. In 
considering this remarkable claim we shall examine both 
her theories and her actual results. In a word, our sub- 
ject requires us to point out clearly what it really means to 
be a Catholic. As we proceed it will be gradually borne in 
upon us that Catholicism meets man’s deepest needs with 
astonishing completeness. The Church displays a many- 
sided genius in understanding the practical difficulties in 
man’s life: moral weaknesses and craving of the mind and 
heart. She has a satisfying solution for all these problems. 

Now this is a very strong argument in her favor. If 
her system is so complete as to meet every lawful require- 
ment of man’s nature, it is surely something unique upon 
earth—something compelling the respect and attention of 
every reasonable man. In fact, it would be impossible to es- 
cape the conclusion that such consummate wisdom must be 
God-given. It would single her out as God’s Church. 

Let us see, then, what are man’s needs and how the 
Catholic Church proceeds to deal with them. It is not 
necessary in such a survey to prove the Church’s doctrines 
in advance; but we shall state them accurately in order to 
show the superhuman wisdom of the whole system. 

Man’s greatest need is to understand himself, to know 
his own nature. It does not take him long to realize that 
his main quest is happiness. But can he attain it, and, if 
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so, how? Clearly, it is useless to aim at the impossible or 
at the wrong goal of life. The first thing he must know is 
the real purpose for which he exists. A clock, a bird, or 
the human eye shows by its nature and construction what 
is its proper work and destiny. So man must endeavor to 
“know himself” in order to solve the problem of his destiny. 
Only then can he set himself on the true road to happiness. 

Human reason has been constantly employed upon this 
fundamental problem, but has found itself continually 
baffled. The difficulty lies in explaining the evident contra- 
dictions in man’s nature. We all realize our innate desire 
for knowledge, for power, for happiness. But our powers 
are not commensurate with our desires. The poet utters the 
lament of humanity: 


That happiness ye seek is not below; 
Earth’s sweetest joy is but disguised woe. 


And even if the cup of happiness could be filled, would not 
death snatch it away all too soon? Man seems like a bird 
with broken wing, aiming at the sky, but trailing on the 
ground; a strange 

Compost of heaven and mire, 

Slow foot and swift desire. 
What can be the proper destiny of such a being? 

Attempts to answer this enigma have resulted in contra- 
dictory replies. One is based mainly upon the consideration 
of man’s misery. It is the answer of some ancient schools 
of philosophy, e. g., the cynics and the skeptics. It is the 
answer, too, of those Eastern religions whose highest idea 
of happiness is some sort of escape from life and its despairs. 
They seek a Nirvana where individual life and effort is 
blotted out or absorbed. And we find the same main idea 
running through the writings of pessimists like Thomas 
Hardy. Again, in the “experimental novels’ of modern 
France and Russia, the conclusion always is that nature is 
a blind and cruel machine against which we puny men and 
women are powerless. It is a philosophy of despair ending 
logically in inaction and death. But it is one common expla- 
nation of life’s destiny. 

Many people choose instead the other horn of the di- 
lemma and fix their attention mainly on the great possibili- 
ties of man’s nature. Disregarding his weaknesses and 
failures, they insist that he is essentially good after all, and 
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therefore must be constantly advancing towards perfect 
knowledge and happiness. And they instance the progress 
of the sciences as an indication of his evolution towards 
complete control of the forces of the universe. All man 
has to do is to “assert himself,’ use his natural powers to 
the utmost, and by an inevitable development the race will 
arrive eventually at happiness and truth. Of course, this 
means logically the worship of the superman, and entails 
the enforcement of the law of “the survival of the fittest,” 
with the consequent trampling under foot of those who are 
gentle or weak. So the optimist view of man’s destiny is 
no more successful than the philosophy of pessimism. 
Naturalism, whether hopeful or despairing, is fatal to man. 
It can bring him neither to truth nor to happiness. 

But the Catholic Church steps in with a new solution. 
She says that the philosophers have gone astray in assuming 
that man’s present state is a normal state. The Christian 
philosophy of life rests upon the teaching that man’s present 
state is abnormal. He has lost something he originally pos- 
sessed in addition to his human nature. He was given a 
supernatural privilege of conscious union with God Himself, 
a life whose whole tendency would have been towards God. 
This gift, which lifted man high above his mere nature, was 
lost by the sin of the first man, who acted on behalf of 
the whole race, an organic unity. 

Man, since then, has been a dethroned monarch. He 
finds in himself a twofold principle. There is “nature,” of 
which the tendency is towards self, and therefore away from 
God; and “super-nature,” which is required to make nature 
perfect. Super-nature is restored to man by a gift called 
“grace,” springing from the value of the sacrifice of Himself 
offered by God’s Son on the Cross. Grace completes nature; 
it does not destroy it. The “natural” goal of life is self— 
it is life centered in ourselves. The.life of grace is centered 
in God. This does not mean that spirit is good and flesh 
evil; for “there are spirits of wickedness in high places” 
and our bodies are the very “temples of God.” 

But our lives, to reach their proper perfection, to attain 
our real destiny, to fulfil our ennobled nature, must have a 
supernatural outlook. We must realize the nothingness of 
man and his entire dependence upon the infinite God. A 
life lived according to this great principle will model itself 
upon the ideals of God Himself, and not on the selfish 
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aspirations of human nature; it will exhibit man living 
according to the will of God because of love of Him who is 
so lovable. 

This is man’s destiny, according to the Catholic teach- 
ing. It is a solution of the problem of life which alone 
fits the facts and brings satisfaction to man in all the diffi- 
culties of his earthly existence. Those who direct their lives 
along this course have joy even in the midst of their tribula- 
tions; their aim is neither the worship of self nor its extinc- 
tion; they seek the reasonable medium—the perfecting of 
themselves by aiming at the ideals of God. 

This brings man to face another problem. What are 
God’s ideals? Can we know them with certainty? Again 
the Catholic Church proffers her guidance. She leads him 
to the feet of Christ, her Master. She points Him out as 
the Son of God, giving to men the perfect rule of life. She 
shows, too, by historical arguments that Christ established 
her as His Church, giving her His authority to teach the 
world everything necessary concerning the destiny of man 
and the means to attain that destiny. She, then, can state 
God’s ideals, and, more than this, she can supply the helps 
man needs in his high endeavors. Man will find her clear 
and inflexible in her statements of God’s wishes. 

She insists, first of all, that he must firmly believe all 
God’s teaching as laid down by Christ and promulgated by 
His Church. This gives man the security he needs in his 
basic beliefs. Without this foundation of doctrine the edifice 
of his life cannot rise safely and steadily towards God. 
And her history shows that she is prepared to meet and 
solve every question of the intellect along lines that appeal 
to man’s reason. Mysteries there are, indeed, in religion. 
These must be believed, not by blind faith, but by a faith 
which is based on a normal reasoning basis. 

She encourages men to think out the great problems of 
philosophy, regarding such mental activity as a necessary 
prelude to accurate ideas on man’s place in the universe and 
God’s revelations to him. Since the thirteenth century she 
has adopted Scholasticism as the most suitable medium for 
the expression of doctrinal truth. Like her theological sys- 
tem, scholastic philosophy, under her aegis, is coherent and 
clear. It bears the imprint of the fearless and sane genius 
of St. Thomas Aquinas. It is not a mere dead language of 
thought, but the heir of all the ages, especially of Aristotle, 
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Plato, and, mainly by reaction against their pantheism, of 
the Arabian thinkers. The new scholasticism, fostered by 
Cardinal Mercier of Louvain, has incorporated the findings 
of every modern science into the all-embracing scheme of 
St. Thomas. 

For the Catholic Church looks on science as a legitimate 
and useful activity of the mind designed by God. She 
encourages every branch thereof, but not “this side idolatry.” 
Just as scientists themselves test their conclusions by the 
ascertained facts of collateral branches of human knowledge, 
so the Church tests them, and, when necessary, rejects them 
according to the facts made known to her by Christ. In 
this she is an aid, not an obstacle, to true science, which, 
like theology, is but man’s delving into the doings of God. 

Not all men, however, are philosophers or scientists. 
But every man needs to know the moral law. In this, too, 
the Church supplies his need. She leaves him without the 
slightest doubt as to what kind of life God requires him to 
lead. He must adhere to the Decalogue, as modified and 
explained by Christ. Certainly, the Ten Commandments 
are nothing more than the dictates of man’s conscience; 
but consciences differ in degree of rectitude, and an infallible 
guide is needed in this department of life. The Church 
supplies such guidance, clear, systematic and humane. She 
is world-famous for her bravery in upholding the strict moral 
law in the face of kings and peoples. Especially is she 
steadfast in subjecting man’s self-seeking to the wishes of 
God, as in the questions of divorce, race suicide, and the 
restoration of injured property or reputation. Through her 
trained theologians she gives solutions to vexed cases, thereby 
creating the essential science of casuistry. But all the time 
she holds unflinchingly to the principle that there must be 
no tampering with the Divine law, no pandering to human 
weaknesses. G. K. Chesterton (“Catholic Church and Con- 
version”) selects this attitude as the peculiar triumph of 
Catholicism. As he says: “What we want is a religion that 
is right when we are wrong, that binds men to their morality 
when it is not identical with their mood.” The Catholic 
Church never cuts down her moral law to fit men’s moods. 

As sanction for her strict morality the Church appeals 
to the love which we should have for God. In her doctrine 
we are taught to know Him and His goodness. Only the 
utterly ungrateful can fail to love Him as He is thus pre- 
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sented. Hence the awfulness of sin, the offering of direct 
_ insult instead of love. Every Catholic is brought by the 
Church to dwell frequently on such salutary thoughts, which 
are made to appeal with even greater force by considering 
also the certainty of death and judgment. 

Yet the Church is not unbalanced in her view of sin. 
She holds out the prospect of forgiveness even for the worst 
of sinners. But, once more, only according to God’s meth- 
ods, not according to the will of men. 

External religion follows naturally from the love of God, 
for man is not purely spiritual; he has a body, too. And 
to worship God with the whole man there is necessary some 
visible acknowledgment of Him. From the beginnings of 
the race this has been expressed in sacrificial act, i. e., the 
offering to God of a valued possession and making the offer- 
ing irrevocable by destroying the gift. It is the highest act 
of religion, for it signifies man’s acknowledgment that God 
is the Master of all that man possesses, even life itself. 

The Catholic Church meets this innate impulse by pro- 
viding man with the most perfect Sacrifice it is possible to 
offer; it is nothing less than the Sacrifice Christ offered on 
the Cross, continued forever in the Church in the Mass. 

Thus does she set clearly before man his duty to God, 
which is summed up in the act of Sacrifice; to his neighbor, 
as declared in the Decalogue; and to himself, in pointing 
clearly to his true destiny. 

But how can she meet the difficulty arising from man’s 
weakness in the face of temptation? We know what is right, 
and approve it, but how often do we fail to do it? Yes. 
But the Catholic Church can supply what is needed to 
remedy this weakness and help us to live according to God. 
Man’s will is weak and fickle, but by means of prayer it 
can be strengthened to an extraordinary degree. The Church 
teaches her children to pray and sets them the example of 
public and private prayer by her ministers. Her doctrine 
is that prayer, of the proper kind, is omnipotent. And 
some form of prayer is possible on the part of all, even 
the most ignorant. This is one of the great aids she supplies 
to man in his needs. 

As the dispenser of God’s grace she supplies another 
means of assistance—the seven Sacraments. These are the 
direct institution of Christ, designed to give us Divine help 
in certain definite needs. The critical moments in life are 
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birth, adolescence and death. For each of these times there 
is a special Sacrament. On entering life we are offered 
Baptism, which counteracts the effects of Adam’s fall and 
makes us the children of God. As manhood or womanhood 
approaches the Sacrament of Confirmation gives the Holy 
Ghost to the soul, strengthening it for the battle of life. 
And in the danger of death Extreme Unction can forgive 
sin and keep the soul’s desires centered on God. 

In addition to these Sacraments of crisis there are two 
which may be received for continual help. Penance (con- 
fession) removes sins committed after Baptism; and Holy 
Communion presents to the Catholic God’s greatest gift— 
the Body and Blood of His Son. Then there are two Sacra- 
ments of propagation—Matrimony in the material order and 
Holy Orders in the spiritual. Thus the special grace for each 
need in our lives is ready in the treasury of the Church. 
Nor are these things done in a mere cold and formal manner. 
Their administration, like the offering of the Sacrifice, are 
surrounded by ritual, which warms the heart, draws atten- 
tion to the significance of the ceremony, and recalls its 
spiritual history. All of this helps to raise the mind to the 
contemplation of Divine things. That this method is in 
consonance with man’s nature and needs is a matter of age- 
long experience. 

But, in spite of the helps, men may fear that the task of 
living an ideal life is impossible. The Church encourages 
the doubtful by setting before them the example of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary and the saints, men and women like 
ourselves, who, with God’s help through prayer and Sacra- 
ments, led lives of heroic virtue. Especially does she set 
before us the life of the Holy Family—Jesus, Mary and 
Joseph—as a model of Christian family behavior. Through 
this, too, she insists upon the necessity of virtuous home life 
for the sake of the children entrusted by God to their par- 
ents. Children have their strict rights, particularly to edu- 
cation in intellect and will. No sacrifice is too great for 
parents to make on behalf of the proper training of their chil- 
dren, and, for this, education in the things of God must go 
hand in hand with secular learning. 

We must not overlook the value of the Church’s teach- 
ing with regard to suffering. Using the example of Christ 
she teaches us not to be alarmed by anguish of mind, dis- 
appointment or bodily sufferings. If lovingly accepted from 
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the hand of our tender Father in heaven every tribulation 
will prove a benefit. It will atone for our past sins and 
negligences, unite our minds more closely to that of Christ, 
and teach us to center our hopes on the world to come. And 
when a Catholic comes to die, then, more than ever, he 
realizes the consolations of his religion. His sins pardoned 
in the Sacrament of Penance, his soul and senses comforted 
by Extreme Unction, and his whole being lovingly united 
to his God in Holy Communion (Viaticum—the Food for 
the Journey), he joins in the powerful and touching prayers 
so familiar to him throughout his life. His desires have 
been to live according to God, and now he is ready to meet 
his Judge. The famous non-Catholic physician and writer, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, declared that his experience at 
many death-beds had taught him that the Catholic religion 
was the best one in which to die. 

Even after death the Church follows man with her con- 
solations. Her doctrines make a distinction of sins accord- 
ing to their seriousness or wilfulness, and from this follows 
the need for cleansing of lesser sins from all except the most 
perfect saints. For many this cleansing has to take place 
after death in Purgatory, and the Church teaches that we 
can aid these suffering souls by our Masses and prayers. 
Thus she sanctifies human affection even beyond the grave. 

Praying for the dead is a work of charity, a practice of 
that virtue which is the greatest of all. It must not be 
confined to the dead, but must embrace all the living; it 
must be shown in thought as well as in deed. Its noblest 
ideals are found in the very bosom of the Church, in the 
varied Religious Orders of men and of women which devote 
themselves to the aid of human distress in every form. 
Their work is ably seconded by numerous lay organizations, 
of which the St. Vincent de Paul Society is an example. 

But love of fellow-men has only one sure foundation— 
the pure love of God, whose children they are. The work 
of charity is made perfect and permanent when it is a 
species of self-denial for God’s love. Hence the members 
of Religious Orders deny themselves even the innocent joys 
of life by taking vows of poverty, of chastity and of obedi- 
ence. That human nature is capable of such sacrifice—nay, 
often eager for it—is proved by the thousands who take 
these vows in the religious life. 

In fact, there are chosen children of God who reach 
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nearer to His desires. Imitating Him in His ardent love of 
suffering, they seem to shake off the last vestiges of affec- 
tion for things of earth, and in the threefold Way of the 
Mystical Life they pass painfully through periods of pur- 
gation and illumination until in moments of Divine ecstasy 
they are united in a transport of pure love to their God. 
Such things are unintelligible to us ordinary mortals, but 
the Catholic Church in her wisdom provides for the highest 
as well as for the humblest in the scheme of God. 

How all-embracing is this Church! She is a satisfying 
teacher and guide to geniuses as diverse as Foch and Seipel, 
Mendel and Francis Thompson, to learned men and unlet- 
tered laborers, to professional athletes as to great musicians, 
to women in domestic life or on political platforms, and to 
little innocent children to whom she gives the Bread of 
Angels before they can know the lure of sin. 

Her converts, too, are a remarkable band, of all races 
of mankind, and of all classes of society. In our own day 
names like Chesterton and Martindale, Ronald Knox, Bishop 
Kinsman, Gray Graham, Coventry Patmore and Sir Ber- 
tram Windle and Sir Edward Elgar, show the variety of 
minds which find perfect security only within her ark. For 
there is nothing of the real needs of humanity which does 
not find its satisfaction in her. 

The organizing ability of men produces many marvelous 
results, but no merely human society or administrative 
genius could have thought out a scheme like this. It could 
only be achieved by the One whose wisdom designed the 
starry universe and the myriad adaptations of nature to 
which science directs our marveling gaze. 
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